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has these four all represented by dark lines in the pho
tospheric spectrum, and two of the four in the spec-
trum of the chromosphere.

It is only fair to those who still dissent from Dr.
Henry Draper's opinion, as many eminent authorities
do, to say that, with high dispersive powers, the
"bright bands" of the solar spectrum entirely lose
their prominence, and are even found to be occupied
by numerous fine dark lines. Dr. John C. Draper has
suggested that these dark lines may be the true repre-
sentatives of oxygen.

It will be seen, of course, that Mr. Lockyer's view
removes most of the difficulties, but not all. Unless
Dr. H. Draper's photographs are entirely deceptive in
their coincidences, we have yet something to learn as to
the formation of spectra under solar conditions.

The lines of the solar spectrum not only inform us
as to the presence or absence of bodies in the solar
atmosphere, but give us, to some extent, indications as
to their physical condition. The spectrum of a given
body, say hydrogen, varies very much in the relative
strength and brightness of its lines, according to the
circumstances of its production. If, for instance, the
gas be highly rarefied, and the electric spark, which
illuminates it, not too strong, the lines will be fine and
sharp. Under higher pressure and more intense dis-
charges, some of them will become broad and hazy,
and new lines, before unseen, will make their appear-
ance. So of other substances; and this apart from the
fact, before stated, that a given element often has sev-
eral entirely different spectra. Changes, such as have
been mentioned, go on up to a certain point, and then,
suddenly, an entirely new spectrum appears, not having
apparently the slightest connection with the one which